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Ann Lyne's studio has tall white walls, big skylights and a lingering 
smell of turpentine. It's quiet, almost too quiet, except for the 
occasional hum of a car whizzing along Libbie Avenue. Wearing a 
black dress and white apron, Ms. Lyne paces, like a feline, in the 
studio, built onto the back of her house. She shuffles and reshuffles 
loose sketches of horses, back porches, flowers and still more horses. 


Her pet greyhound, Frank Burns, catnaps a few feet away from her. 


"People keep asking me when I'm going to draw him," says the Richmond artist whose studio 
is one of about 70 being featured Sunday from noon to 6 p.m. during the third annual Artists 


Studio Tour. 


From Shockoe Bottom and the Fan to Chesterfield County and the small town of Columbia, 
painters, like Ms. Lyne, sculptors, craftsmen and photographers will open their studios for the 


free tours. 


They'll answer questions about finished art work and art in progress during the free, self-guided 


tour, presented by the "Art Works for Virginia" for the Arts Council of Richmond Inc. 


At Ms. Lyne's place, you'll get a feeling of chaos yet serenity under the studio's cathedral 
ceiling. This may come from the streaked up plywood floor or the twisted tubes of enamel that 


line an old picnic table bench. 


Perhaps it comes from the thick slice of pound cake, once the focus of a still life, that looks 
strangely tempting as it sits on the edge of a work table. You'd never guess it's been in the same 


spot for a little over three months. 


On warm days, unlike this particular afternoon, she opens her studio's French doors, she says, 
letting in the music of sparrows and bluejays that reside in the greenness of her back yard. It 


helps her paint sometimes. 


"You have to feel what you're drawing," says Ms. Lyne, whose silver hair seems to blend into 


the studio's stark white walls. 


"If you're looking carefully and closely, you'll get the payoff. You can smell and see and touch 


your artwork. I can't fake that passion." 


For 30 years, her love affair with nature has shown up over and over again. Nowadays, it's 
nothing for her to spend a day of drawing outside at a live activity such as a horse race or a 


county fair. 


Only there can you capture the action, the commotion and the movement of the event, she says. 
Favorite drawing spots, other than her studio, include scenes of deer hunters at Nimrod Hall, 
located about three hours west of Richmond in Bath County, or sitting in the vast fields of 


Goochland County. 


"Tuckahoe Plantation is one of my favorites, but the only other place I'd rather be than in this 


studio is Nimrod Hall." 


Unlike many artists, success came early for Ms. Lyne, 51, who lives in Richmond along with 


two of her three daughters. 

She's received grants from the National Endowment for the Arts, Yaddo and the Virginia 
Center for the Creative Arts, and she now can feel the maturity that an artist gets from 
longevity. 


"Yea, I guess it's patience," she says. 


When she's not in the studio or the country, you'll find her in a classroom one night a week at 


the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, where she has taught painting and drawing since 1982. She 


also critiques the work of other artists, she says, to add a little insight. 


After all, tours of art studios are important, she says. Artists must connect with working people, 


rather than think the public owes them a favor. It should be the other way around, she says. 


"What they (artists) can do is magic, but I feel humbled about the gift, and I know I can lose it 
if I abuse it, get cocky or not pay attention. It happens. Your hand can go cold, and it's like 


you're never painted before." 


Mentors are important, says Ms. Lyne who still asks artist Theresa Pollak, founder of the 
Virginia Commonwealth University's Art School, to come into her studio on Libbie Avenue to 


give critiques. 


"She once sat in that chair and waited until I had all my work out on the floor. She said she'd 
never seen a weaker body of work. She wanted to know what I was afraid of. What was 


wrong." 


The criticism, though hard, isn't something she avoids, she says. 


"I'm interested in Virginia life and my own roots," she says. "I've always been that way. In 
some ways, I want to do things in art that Flannery O'Connor and William Faulkner did in 


Southern literature." 
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